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German Shorthand 


N our last issue we referred to 
the two great theories of 
shorthand construction which 
divide the shorthand world— 
the geometrical theory and 
the graphic theory. Many of our 
readers were evidently interested in 
the views and facts presented, and we 
are therefore encouraged to continue 
the discussion of the subject of short- 
hand construction. Perhaps in the 


past we have dwelt too much upon 


actual achievements and have not said 
enough about the scientific aspect of 
modern shorthand. While it is true 
that the result secured is the vital 
thing, it is well that the process which 
yields the result should be widely un- 
derstood. 

Every epoch-making system has 
been the expression of some dominant 
thought in the mind of its author. 
There have been few epoch-making 
systems. 

Gabelsberger was governed by the 
idea of producing a system founded 
on the elements of German longhand 
—a graphic system; and the success 
of that idea has made his name the 
most illustrious in the history of mod- 
ern shorthand. From a pamphlet pub- 
lished on the occasion of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Gabelsberger’s 
birthday we quote the following: 

At the age of twenty-eight (in 1817) 
Gabelsberger, who had long recognized 
the need of a system of shorthand 
which would equally well serve the 
professional man, the student and the 
reporter, made a first draft of his ste- 
nography, little thinking that this 
shorthand would, in less than one score 
years, make a name for its originator 


throurhout Germany and Austria-Hun- 
fary, and in another score years attain 


a world-wide reputation. As narrated 
by himself, at that time he had no 
other object in view than that of “ren- 
dering himself of service to his superi- 
ors by lightening their labors.” > 
Gabelsberger’s pupils have united in 
erecting a monument over his tomb in 
grateful memory of their master; the 
corporation of Munich have honored 
their illustrious citizen by declaring 
his burial place forever inalienable; 
the street on which he resided has re- 
ceived his name; the house which he 
occupied has been marked by a memor- 
ial tablet and a bronze medallion bear- 
ing the image of the inventor. 

The efforts made by his admirers do 
not end there, for as a further testi- 
monial of their gratitude an imposing 
life-size bronze statue of the “Meister” 
will be unveiled at Munich during the 
current year on the occasion of the In- 
ternational Shorthand ‘Congress. 

It is many years since we studied 
an adaptation of the Gabelsberger sys- 
tem, but the work of the great Ba- 
varian had such a potent influence on 
our life-work that it gives us pleasure 
to pay a tribute to his genius. 

Gabelsberger’s was the first prac- 
tical system of shorthand based on 
the natural elements of longhand. Its 
success established the truth of the 
graphic theory and cleared a broad 
pathway for those who were to follow. 
At first glance there is little in the 
writing of the Gabelsberger system 
that is attractive to the Anglo-Saxon. 
Its “wandering loops and lines” seem 
complicated and ungraceful, although 
a more intimate knowledge of the sys- 
tem would show that those characters 
can be written with little effort of the 
hand. In judging the Gabelsberger 
writing, it should be borne in mind 
that it is based on the elements of 
German longhand writing, which is 
more complicated and angular than 
our writing. It is true, nevertheless, 
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that the unattractive appearance of 
the Gabelsberger writing, however 
satisfactory it may be for German, 
would preclude its ever becoming pop- 
ular for English. The principle is 
right, but the application of it in our 
language must be simpler, briefer and 
more. attractive to the eye. It must 
be based on an analysis of English and 
not of German writing. , 


T is with pleasure that we 

print in this issue an article 

from the pen of our old-time 

friend, Mr. Frank Rutherford. 

This article brings to us many 
recollections of past struggles, when 
we were laboring with an eye single to 
the advancement of “the cause,” as 
we called it. Few people have any 
idea of the struggles and privations 
of those times, which were endured 
with cheerful optimism because of un- 
faltering faith in the destiny of the 
system which we loved so well and 
which we believed would be of inesti- 
mable advantage to the world. Twelve 
years is not a long time, but marvel- 
ous changes have occurred in the 
shorthand world in that period—sur- 
passing even our most sanguine 
dreams. 

Among other* things in the article, 
Mr. Rutherford points out that the 
use of shorthand as a means of com- 
munication would do away with the 
much-talked-of difficulties about “spell- 
ing.” This is a subject upon which 
Mr. Rutherford has always been en- 
thusiastic. Years ago he wrote an in- 
teresting story about someone who 
had fallen asleep and found himself 
in a world where shorthand was 
taught in the public schools, used in 
the newspapers, and for every purpose 
for which ordinary writing is now em- 
ployed. Personally, we believe that 
the increasing pressure of the age will 
inevitably result in shorthand’s becom- 
ing a common accomplishment and 
taking the place of longhand to a large 
extent. There are evidences that this 
fact is becoming more and more wide- 
ly appreciated; for instance, a news- 
paper in commenting on the Simplified 
Spelling, said: “If brevity is the thing 
desirable in our written language, why 
content ourselves with the elimination 
of a letter or two from an occasional 
word? Let us all write shorthand— 


in that way we can save time, paper, 
ink and space and reduce the size of 
our libraries. It would give ws 
‘pocket editions’ of Shakespeare, Burns 
and Macaulay. Such a reform would 
be worth while.” 

But it is a matter of time, and real. 
izing this we have reluctantly put 
aside that part of our program of re 
form to devote all our energies to the 
immediate task of establishing the 
true principles of shorthand writing, 
In the years to come others will carry 
on the work to its logical conclusion, 
The first step should be to establish 
a uniform system of shorthand as a 
standard for the English language to 
take the place of the medley of “sys 
tems” based on the complicated geo 
metrical forms of the early part of the 
last century. Wonderful strides have 
been made in that direction in the past 
decade, and the future is bright with 
promise. When this is accomplished 
it will be a natural evolution to the use 
of shorthand in correspondence and 
in all the affairs of life where ease and 
brevity are the desiderata. One effect 
of this will be a more careful training 
of students and a more uniform style 
of writing. Every teacher can help in 
this direction by impressing upon stv- 
dents the value of accuracy and con- 
sistency in writing the forms. 


Still ‘* Explaining ”’ 
E are grateful to the Phono 
graphic Magazine for adding 
to our enjoyment by publish- 
4 ing a letter from the man 
: ager of a commercial school 
beginning, “Can you give reasons 
why some of the schools teach 4 
poor system of shorthand when they 
might just as well teach a good one?” 
This sapient correspondent then grave 
ly inquires, “Is it because no member 
of their faculties knows a good sys- 
tem, or that they have not sufficient 
means to employ a competent person 
who does? Is it because they wish to 
fool the public, or is it due to their 
dense ignorance of the value of the 
various shorthand systems? In other 
words, are they fools, paupers or 
rogues?” 

What a high opinion this school 
manager entertains of the intelligence 
and honesty of other school managers! 

It is almost unnecessary for us to 
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say that this school manager has a 
competitor who is bothering him ex- 
ceedingly. Until the appearance of this 
competitor there was but one commer- 
cial school in the city—and like many 
schools which have not the spur of 
competition it continued to use the 
old-time Pitman system. The new 
school introduced modern methods, 
and has grown in attendance and rep- 
utation with each succeeding year, as 
the results accomplished have become 
known to the public. It is very an- 
noying to the manager of the old 
school—hence his wail in the Phono- 
graphic Magazine. In the last sen- 
tence of his letter the school manager 
assails the writers of testimonials— 
“for their testimonials merely make 
fools of them and stamp them as 
shorthand ignoramuses.” The new 
school, by the way, has a strong array 
of testimonials from grateful and suc- 
cessful students. 

If this school manager had a sense 
of proportion he would realize that 
such a letter would be regarded by 
everyone acquainted with the circum- 
stances as an admission that he is 
suffering severely from the competi- 
tion of the “poor system” taught by 
the other school. But indiscreet as is 
the letter of the school manager, it is 
far surpassed in that respect by the 
editorial comments. 

The reasons assigned by the editor 
of the Phonographic Magazine “why 
some schools teach a poor system of 
shorthand when they might just as 
well teach a good one” are: 1, Because 
they are negligent; 2, Because they 
have been misled; 3, Because they are 
looking for cheap teachers; 4, Because 
they want “something different.” 

Under the first two heads school 
proprietors are described as ready to 
“take up with the first suggestion 
which comes along,” and as being 
“led feebly into the wrong road.” 

This indicates what a flattering 
opinion of school proprietors is held 
by the editor of the Phonographic 
Magazine, who, by the way, is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
American Commercial Schools Insti- 
tution, 

The third reason, “because they are 
looking for cheap teachers,” reflects 
upon both school proprietors and 
teachers, while the closing statement, 


that many school managers engage “a 
cheap teacher of a cheap system,” is as 
false as it is malicious. When a pub- 
lisher impugns the honesty, intelli- 
gence and qualifications of the school 
managers and teachers who do not use 
his particular brand of shorthand he 
exhibits a deplorable lack of judgment 
—and temper. 

We may admit the truth of the 
fourth reason, “because they want 
something different.” That is true, as 
shown by events. They want a system 
of shorthand, for instance, that is 
more natural and modern, that can be 
acquired in a reasonable length of 
time—and can be read after the notes 
are cold. 


Twenty Thousand 


The circulation of the Gregg Writer 
is now twenty thousand copies! Do 
you grasp the full significance of these 
words? 

Twenty thousand—words bearing 
eloquent testimony to the progress 
made by the forward movement in 
shorthand. 

Twenty thousand—evidence of the 
faithful and loyal support of our teach- 
ers and writers. 

Twenty thousand—an army of en- 
thusiastic students and writers. 

Twenty thousand—only a small part 
of the friends of the forward move- 
ment, but in itself a host. 

Twenty thousand—a fact of great 
significance to the advertiser of type- 
writers, publications, and everything 
connected with shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and commercial education. 

Twenty thousand—soon to be twen- 
ty-five thousand and then some. 


Teachers are adjudged too much by 
characteristics, too little by character. 
You come to me for a teacher, and I 
say, “Well, here Is a capital man in 
most ways, but he lacks tact.” Like 
a flash you reply, “That settles it; tact 
is indispensabie.” Is it? That de- 
pends on the man. Thomas Arnold 
had no tact. Edward Thring abound- 
ed in the lack of it. So if all men 
had been of your mind, England would 
have missed the two greatest teachers 
she ever knew.—Bardeen’s “Teaching 
as a Business.” 
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Business Letters 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greac. 
Conducted by Pear. A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


A New Year Wish 


To be sincere. To look life in the eyes 
Wiih calm, undrooping gaze. Al- 
ways to mean 
The high and truthful thing. Never 
to screen 
Behind the unmeant word, the sharp 
surprise 
Of cunning; never tell the little lies 
Of look or thought. Always to 
choose between 
The true and small, 
large, serene 
And high above Life’s cheap dishon- 
esties. 


the true and 


The soul that steers by this unfading 
star 
Needs never other compass. 
far 
Wide waste shall blaze with guiding 
light, tho’ rocks 
And sirens meet and mock its strain- 
ing gaze. 
Secure from storms and all Life’s 
battle-shocks 
It shall not veer from any righteous 
ways. 


All the 


Let the building of character pro- 
gress simultaneously with your com- 
mercial training. To produce the man 
or woman of quality, of sterling char- 
acter, this is essential. He whose 
character is “sterling” is in demand; 
he will make his work count. 


Questions and Answers 


shorthand plate on page 208, 
February Gregg Writer, there appear 
the words “columns and departments.” 
The last word is written D-s and is be- 
neath “and.” Is it good form to writé 
D-s thus when no particular depart- 
ment is given? 

It is allowable for the sake of brev- 
ity, being distinctive. D-p-t-s, the long- 
hand abbreviation, is the authentic 
form for ordinary use. 


In the 


i a 
Is the upward hook ever placed on its 
Side after K or G, as in a word like 
“coon”? 


No. The outline could not be dis- 
tinguished from Kn, K being written 
with a hump at the end, and not geo- 
metrically equal, asin the old systems. 

* ” ~ 

Why in “iota” is the combination Io 
written contrary to the hands-clock 
movement? Why not write it according 
to Par. 11? 

In all words beginning with Ia, Ie, 
Io, as “iota,” “hyena,” “Ionia,” the 
combination is more easily made by 
writing it like a longhand O, on ac- 
count of the second circle. When a 
word begins with the diphthong I, 
and not the combination Ia, Par. 11 is 
observed. i. & 


Why mark “too” with dash and leave 
dash out in “to”? 

In speaking—‘“to,” the infinitive, is 
not pronounced with the sound of O 
the same as “too.” We say “t’do,” not 
“to do.” We shorten the O when it is 
followed by another word, as “to be,” 
whereas in “too” the sound is clearly 
the long sound of OO. 

cm + om 

How write “Iowa” in full? 

Write it like w-a with the circle 
combination within the hook, as you 
suggested writing Io before T. We 
adhere to the longhand abbreviation 
of proper names as much as possible. 
You could also write this word ac- 
cording to Par. 206. 

+ * * 

Why turn the hook on its 
“haul” and not in “yore,” etc.? 

As has been explained in previous 
issues of the magazine, O is not turned 
on its side before R and L in “yore” 
and “yawl,” although contrary to rule, 
because in rapid writing it would be 
difficult to distinguish the combina- 
tion from the simple vowel E. Yore 
might readily become E-r if the hook 
did not retain its original form. Write 
the word several times in succession 
both ways, and you will understand 
this for yourself. 


side in 


Recitations 


Do vou think it best to give begin- 
ners one or two recitations a day? 
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Our personal experience has been to 
devote but one period a day to recita- 
tion. By the time a pupil has prac- 
ticed his typewriting, penmanship, 
English, and the various. other 
branches embodied in his course of 
training, he will have no time for an- 
other shorthand recitation. If he 
should have extra time, it should be 
devoted to simple dictation pertaining 
to the particular lesson he is studying. 

The beginner should not be bur- 
dened with too much at atime. He 
must first have ample time to accus- 
tom himself to the difference between 
shorthand and any other study he has 
ever taken up. The change to pho- 
netic spelling is often a problem for 
the beginner; in fact, some pupils 
reach the advanced lessons before 
fully comprehending the principles of 
sound spelling and their application. 
Sound spelling cannot receive too 
much attention, as it is the basis of 
shorthand writing. 

When the pupil is ready to review 
the manual and the exercise book, it 
may then be well to assign different 
work for two recitations—giving him 
review work during one period and 
dictation work and reading practice 
during the other. 

We should be glad to have opinions 
from other teachers on this subject. 


Holding the Pen or Pencil 


Do you see any reason for permit- 
ting students to hold the pencil be- 
tween the first and second fingers? 

This is purely a Pitmanic expedient 
—holding the pen or pencil between 
the first and second fingers. It is 
often adopted by writers of the Pit- 
man systems because it is an aid to 
shading. The pencil held in this man- 
ner is‘in position for writing some of 
the most common strokes in the geo- 
metric alphabet, such as P, P being 
shaded to represent B, and lengthened 
or shortened to represent certain com- 
binations of sounds. In our light-line 
system this stroke is not used. As we 
have no heavy or shaded lines, the ad- 
ditional emphasis which this unnat- 
ural position of the pencil produces is 
unnecessary and undesirable; in fact, 
it is a detriment to onward, flowing 
shorthand writing. Our aim is to pro- 
mote a lightness of touch which lends 
facility to execution, relieving the 
hand and muscles of the arm of as 


much effort as possible. A smooth 
and harmonious movement cannot be 
acquired when the hand must give dif. 
ferent emphasis to different strokes. 
Shading is an additional tax on the 
mind. It forces the mind to be cogni- 
zant of the thickness of the stroke 
which is being placed on the paper, 
whereas it is amply burdened in the 
act of comprehending and represent- 
ing the sounds of words instantane 
ously as they are uttered. 

In writing a light line system, the 
relief from this unnecessary and aé- 
ditional strain on the mind and hand 
enables the writer to devote his atten- 
tion and efforts to applying the prin- 
ciples of his system, while his hand 
is following impulsively the dictates 
of his mind, regardless of any manual 
effort to emphasize or distinguish one 
stroke more than another. 

In high speed writing, every effort 
counts. Every pen-lift and every. sec- 
ond of time aid or retard the writer 
as he gains or loses them. 

The acquirement of an independent 
and effortless movement may be con- 
sidered a basic essential to the pro 
motion of steady and rapid writing. 
This accounts for the great popularity 
in recent years of penmanship drills 
for the special training of the hand. 
lt is our contention that an expert 
penman, a master of the muscular 
movement—whether or not he write 
an artistic or beautiful hand—has, be- 
yond a doubt, the advantage over the 
writer devoid of this special training, 
particularly so when the expert writer 
is a light-liner, whose system is based 
entirely upon the forward movement 
of longhand writing, where the curves 
of longhand and shorthand are iden- 
tical, excepting in the manner of their 
connection with other strokes. 

The subject of shorthand penman- 
ship is such a vast and important one 
that its practice and perfection afford 
many different methods of application 
and treatment. And this is especially 
true with this system, because of the 
close affinity existing between it and 
longhand writing. 

Further remarks upon the subject, 
by teachers or writers, will be gladly 
received and considered, and space will 
be granted in this department for any 
meritable suggestions. 


I enjoy all of the Gregg Writer and 
derive much benefit from it, and es- 
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pecially from your department, and 
often think of questions I would like 
to ask t do not like to trouble others 
if I can study them out for myself.— 
Susan W. Hayes, Winona, Minn. 


By “troubling others” you may be 
helping them. Do not hesitate, there- 


* tore, to contribute your “mite.” Ques- 


tions promote original thinking. Those 
who would become successful workers 
must first be thinkers, and if there is 
any particular profession in which 
thinkers are in demand, it is the field 
of commerce. 


Review Words. 


We reprint the following list from 
the Grecc Writer, February, 1904, as 
an excellent list of review words on 
the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
lessons: 

McVicker’s, Antioch, overawe, multi- 
plicand, multivalue, magniloquent, hy- 
dra-headed, declarable, centric, decla- 
mation, centre-bit, McLean, Magna 
Charta, hydrocyanic, overcoat, over- 
dose, overhaul, McMillan, Antichrist, 


antipathetic, antechamber, hydrocar- 
bon, undertone, undergrowth, over- 
heard, anticosmetic, overjoyed, center- 
piece, oversee, McCarthy, underlay, un- 
derrate, Paraguay, postmark, self- 
willed, supernal, supervene, shipmate, 
undervalue, antecedent, centerboard, 
post-mortem, circumpolar, overrun, 
shipwright, parapet, overlap, supernat- 
ural, postern, susceptive, transpire, an- 
tiquary, declivity, McGrath, overrate. 
circumvent, underwriter, superinduce, 
suspenders, proficient, proposition, 
heavenward, logogram, suspiration, 
center aisle, McAlpin, undefinable, 
mournful, harmless, merriment, condi- 
ment, holiness, meekness, emission, 
nutriment, fitness, quaintness, edifica- 
tion, fragmental, surgical, volubility, 
verbosity, simplification, temerity, fu- 
tility, acoustic, pedantic, chronology, 
scarcity, realistic, prophetic, aquatic, 
zoology, heterography, homographic, 
chorography, paralytic, philology, fe- 
licity, ecclesiastic. 

If you do not understand the forms 
for all of these words write to us. 





Stray Scribblings of 


By Frank 


ANY, many years ago, ante- 
dating the time when my hair 
q@ was gray, and long before our 
Sweudi esteemed editor, Mr. John 
Robert Gregg, was. clean 
shaven, and years before he had taken 
unto himself a better half, we had a 
little magazine. In it I used to run 
occasionally some paragraphs of ad- 
vice to students, and other trifles. I 
think we called them “Trifles Light 
as Air.” They were light anyway, and 
mainly had to do with a system of 
shorthand which was then called 
“Light Line.” The title was not only 
euphonious and alliterative, but singu- 
larly appropriate at that time. Since 
then it has grown heavier, and the 
System now gallivants along at a 
rapid rate under the more imposing 
name of Gregg Shorthand. 


A few weeks ago I had the pleasure 
of once more meeting my stanch old 
friend, J. R. G., and the sight of his 
cheerful countenance, and the grasp 
of his manly hand (put it in, Mr. Ed- 
itor—put it in as I have written it, 
and don’t blush) recalled to mind the 


a Stenographic Scribe 
Rutherford 


“Trifles.” Therefore as my friends, 
the pupils, write, “I take up my pen to 
indite you a few ‘Stray Scribblings.’” 


At the time of which I write—years 
ago—we were missioriries. We dared 
to raise up another i: ‘1 to public no- 
tice, and refused poin: blank to wor- 
ship at the shrine of that ancient 
fetish, Pitman’s Phonography. We tried 
to convert the heathen, and whenever 
we succeeded—that erstwhile heathen 
turned right around and did likewise. 
Were we enthusiastic? Right to the 
very bones! And that, by the bye, is 
the only way for a student of short- 
hand to feel about the system of short- 
hand he is learning. Be enthusiastic 
about your work and about the sys- 
tem! Nothing else is so contagious 
as enthusiasm. Bulwer Lytton wrote 
“Enthusiasm moves stones. It charms 
brutes truth accomplishes no 
victory without it.” Enthusiasm will 
make you an expert shorthand writer! 


Years ago the textbook was small. 
The system had not been elaborated 
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as it is today. Yet with that imper- 
fect tool good stenographers and rapid 
writers were produced. Enthusiasm 
was at our back—permeated the whole 
system, and that of each student. We 
all worked hard, and hard work, my 
friends, is the oniy right, royal road 
to success in shorthand. Work with 
faith in your work and love for your 
labor, and the stenographer’s chair 
will soon be yours. 
oe ok BS 


We had to establish records for 
speed, and above all for ease of learn- 
ing. Gregg Shorthand did both, and 
has done it ever since. When I meet 
a Thomas Doubtful, who says “I don’t 
think I can get the speed with Gregg 
Shorthand,” he has my profoundest 
sympathy, and in spite of myself I feel 
my nasal extremity taking an upward 
tendency, and a harsh ring of sarcasm 
permeates my voice. 

* x x 


If some have not succeeded in get- 
ting speed in shorthand, the fault has 
been theirs. It is not the fault of the 
system. The instrument is right if 
properly handled, and there’s’ the 
whole secret of speed in shorthand. 
I have seen a man take a saw, a plane, 
and some wood, and make a fine piece 
of furniture. When I, with a little 
practice, tried with the same identical 
tools to make a similar work of art I 
failed, and failed horribly. But I did 
not blame the tools. 


* * * 


Some people are not cut out for ste- 
nographers. They might do better at 
sawing wood. But if you have the 
ambition to be a stenographer, that is 
half the fight. Let your ambition have 
full sway. Become interested in your 
shorthand work—read all you can 
about it—write it—study it—think it 
—aye—dream it—let it become a part 
of your very self, and you won’t need 
to worry about speed. You will be 
able to write as fast as necessity de- 


1c 
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Coming back to this question of 
speed, don’t let this be your sole de- 
sire and ambition. There are other 
things equally important in the learn- 
ing and practice of stenography, but 
the majority of people lose sight of 
them. The usual question is “How 
fast do you write?” Instead of this, 
to me, foolish question, they should in- 


quire: “How well do you write? Can 
you read what you have written? Can 
you spell?” Speed, my friends, is de 
sirable, but accuracy and legibility 
are far better avenues of travel along 
the road to success. 

* * ” 

Five words for every error in type 
writing was the forfeit in the great 
typewriting contests at the Business 
Shows. Think of it: for two errors in 
one line of typewriting the contestant 
lost the whole line! That is as it 
should be. Accuracy before _ speed, 
first, last, and all the time. What ap 
plies to typewriting applies to short 
hand with equal intensity. Don’t talk 
of speed—don’t be a doubting Thom- 
as; the speed is there in the system, 
and you, you are the one to get it out. 
But it will take time. 

- * * 

is the essence of 
whether you are studying 
and typewriting, or learn- 
Gregg Shorthand is 
easy—I know it is because I have 
learned it, written it, and taught it. 
It is easier and quicker learned than 
the Pitman method—this I know, too, 
for the selfsame reasons. Your time 
is equivalent to money—you will save 
both by learning, and sticking to the 
Gregg. You cannot learn it in a day 
—you cannot open your mouth and ab 
sorb it. Shorthand is different from 
most studies. It is not only a study, 
but a practice. It must go into the 
brain and come out at the finger tips. 
To accomplish this successfully takes 
time—so be patient. Study and prac 
tice, and don’t worry about speed. 

* + * 

There never was a time in the his 
tory of America when there was such 
a demand for stenographers and ma 
chines. But both machines and ste 
nographers must be good. Both must 
be able to do the work required of 
them. There must be no “half-baked,” 
immature stenographers. Time is too 
precious to be wasted on the stenogra 
pher that has not finished his course. 
The better his qualifications—the 
larger his salary, the greater his scope 
for advancement. Be thorough in your 
studies and you will never regret it. 

* cd * 

Learn to operate the typewriter 
well. All the standard machines have 
the universal keyboard now, and you 


“Time the con- 
tract,” 
shorthand 


ing a business. 
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know it thoroughly. It will 
take a of practice to become pro- 
ficient, and remember, the business 
man is better judge of your type- 
writing ‘han he is of your shorthand. 
He can hiear you operate the machine, 
and cal) examine your product word 
by word, but he doesn’t know the first 
thing about your shorthand, and cares 
less. All he wants is for you to give 
him a first-class transcript of what he 
dictated. When you can do this you 
are a “good stenographer,”’—to him, at 
all events e 2 & 


should 


Learn to spell well. I dont know 
whether Mr. Carnegie’s efforts will be 
thoroughly appreciated in some quar- 
ters. We shall never be able to tell 
which is bad spelling and which is the 
Carnegie method. I realize it is a fine 
thing for the stenographer who can- 
not spell to hold up the “Cannie Scots- 
man’s” name as an excuse; but in 
spite of this it will never pay the ste- 
nographer to neglect spelling. Bad 
spelling is the crying evil in New 
York amongst the business men, and 
I am afraid will be until some of the 
“frills” in the public schools are dis- 
pensed with, and more attention is 
devoted to this important subject. 
Don’t neglect your spelling! 

a * oe + 

I sometimes wish that Mr. Carnegie 
nad devoted some of his wealth to the 
universal adoption of a system of 
shorthand like the Gregg _ instead 
of giving it to libraries and _ spell- 
ing reforms. It might have been 
productive of gigantic results. The 
bugbear of spelling would have van- 
ished at once. We would write by 
sound—a thing we can never do in the 
English language unless we have more 
alphabetical characters to express the 
sounds. Our rate of writing would be 
increased at a bound from twenty 


words per minute to 100 or 150 words 
in the same time. Legibility beyond 
compare would be secured, for every 
word would be written the same way. 
Any other language could be written 
with the addition of but few, if any, 
characters. Correspondence would be 
shortened, and what is of still greater 
importance, the printed language need 
never be interfered with. 

The wealth of the English language 
in books, will, I venture to think, al- 
ways interfere with any great altera- 
tion in our printed mode of spelling. 
The average person can read, and read 
well, especially printed matter, but 
when you ask anyone to write the hor- 
rid, cramped characters we cal) “writ- 
ing’ he finds it difficult to form the 
characters and spell the language. If 
he wrote shorthand, and the Gregg at 
that, he would write easily formed 
characters, thick or thin, on ruled or 
unruled paper, and every word would 
be strictly according to sound, and free 
from all trouble as to the horrible 
spelling! I tell you it would be great! 
And like the Irishman said about the 
Niagara Falls, “What is to prevent 
it?” 

* + + 


The only thing that prevents the 
adoption of such e@ universal benefac- 
tion is prejudice and money. The lat- 
ter can overcome the former, and I 
would be glad to sec the day when Mr. 
Carnegie, or some other millionaire, 
would wake up to the real facts of the 
situation, and give us a better mode 
of communication in writing than that 
at present in use. The matter is not 
so absurd as it might appear at first. 
For years and years I corresponded 
with Mr. John Robert Gregg daily in 
shorthand, and I know my letters to 
him were as plain as print, as were his 
to me. “Verbum sat sapienti.” Again, 
“What is to prevent?” 


A Big Commercial Department 


In a letter from Mr. Allan E. Her- 
rick, principal of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Manchester High 
School, Manchester, N. H., he says: 

“We have two hundred and thirty- 
four pupils this term in the high 
school who are studying Gregg, and a 
large number coming into the new 
classes about February 1st.” 

Mr. Herrick established the Com- 


mercial Department in the Manchester 
High School, and the local newspapers 
have commented favorably on the 
work done under his direction and on 
the growth of the department. 

It is not healthy to dwell on one’s own 
feelings and conduct, but only to try and 
live more faithfully and lovingly every 
fresh day.—George Eliot. 
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Organization Essential to Success 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Organization Essential to Success— Continued 
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A Successful Young Stenographer 


E have received the following 
interesting letter from Mr. 
Walter Rasmussen, St. Paul, 
Minn.: “It will undoubtedly 
interest you to know that a 
Gregg writer, Mr. Charles A. Lethert, 
stood the highest in the civil service 
examination recently held in this city, 
and received an appointment within 
a month at Washington, D. C. There 
were, of course, Pitman writers taking 
the examination, but 
none passed the 125- 
word test but Mr. Leth- 
ert. This young man 
never held a regular 
position as_ stenogra- 
, pher, and had worked 
up his shorthand most- 

ly by himself.” 
We take pleasure in 
presenting herewith a 

C.A.Lethert photograph of Mr. Leth- 
ert, and have secured 
from him the following statement of 
his experience with shorthand: 

“The first position I ever held as 
stenographer was during the months 
of May and June, 1906, during which 
time I performed considerable steno- 
graphic work for the Honorable A. L. 
Cole, candidate for Governor of Min- 
nesota, in his campaign to secure the 
nomination. I took the civil service 


examination for stenographers on July 
23, 1906, at St. Paul, Minn. I was 
agreeably surprised when I received 
an appointment to the office of the 
Attorney-General, Department of Jus. 
tice, Washington, D. C., the latter 
part of July, before I had received no- 
tice of my average. 

“After the examination, and before 
I received my appointment, I fre 
quently performed stenographic work 
for the Superintendent of Mails at the 
St. Paul Postoffice, and just prior to 
accepting my present position I was 
called upon by the Chief Postoffice In- 
spector to report a preliminary hear- 
ing of three witnesses in a govern- 
ment case. As I have now taken up 
the study of law at the Georgetown 
University, of this city, my knowledge 
of shorthand is proving of great ad- 
vantage to me, especially in making 
memoranda of various points in the 
lessons assigned, and in taking notes 
of the lectures. The study of short- 
hand has helped me considerably in 
bettering my condition, not only in 
securing this position, but also in cre- 
ating an opportunity to study law at 
one of the oldest and best universities 
in the United States.” 

It is the spirit of keeping everlast- 
ingly at it displayed by Mr. Lethert 
that accomplishes things in this world. 





Shorthand Speed Contests 


The Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation have appointed a contest com- 
mittee to have charge of the coming 
speed contests at Boston, consisting of 
Hon. Kendrick C. Hill, Trenton, N. J.; 
Rev. William D. Bridge, New York 
City; Bates Torrey, Boston, Mass.; B. 
J. Griffin, Springfield, Mass., and 
Charles Currier Beale, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Beale has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee, and all who are 
interested are invited to communicate 
with him, or with any other member 
of the committee. Any suggestions 
from intending contestants, or those 
in any way interested in the conduct 
of the contest, will be gratefully re- 
ceived and carefully considered by the 
committee. It is the sole purpose of 
the committee to give a thoroughly 
fair and equal opportunity to all con- 


testants, and it is hoped that the best 
writers in the country will take part. 
There will be two contests, one for 
writers of less than ten years’ experi- 
ence, and one open to all, the prize 
in the first contest being the Miner 
Medal, which, being a _ challenge 
medal, is to be competed for yearly, 
the winner to hold it for one year, or 
so long as he successfully defends it. 
In the second contest the prize is a 
silver cup, valued at one hundred dol- 
lars, presented by John J. Egan of 
Hoboken. It is desirable that the 
committee know as soon as possible 
the approximate number of contest- 
ants, and all who intend to compete 
will please notify the chairman of the 
committee at as early a date as pos- 
sible. 
CHARLES CURRIER BEALE, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Manufacturing Letters 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Manufacturing Letters—Continued 
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The Mystery of the Typewriters 
By H. W. English, in “The Workers’ Magazine” 


ERTAIN relatives of mine are 
fond of recalling the bril- 
liant promise of my youthful 
days. But even they never 
have accused me of anything 

prilliant in the way of handwriting. 
I have faint recollections of standing 
in an exalted position, with writing 
exercises pinned to my coat, so that 
all the other children might mark, 
learn, and imitate not. Only last week 
my banker told me I need have no fear 
of anyone forging my signature, but 
that, should my balance ever run into 
four figures, it might be as well if I 
got some one to fill in my checks for 
me. Sorrowfully I reassured him. 
But when the sole editor with whom I 
am on writing terms sent me an af- 
fectionate farewell (he really couldn’t 
see his way to give his compositors 
the 50 per cent increase they demand- 
ed for setting up my copy), I began 
to make inquiries as to the road to 
the poorhouse. It was then that a 


poster caught my eye and revived my 


drooping spirits. For it ran: “You 
cannot afford to do your writing in 
the old way. Try a typewriter!” And 
I knew that writing on the wall was 
meant for me, 

I hastened round to the store where 
I buy my window screens and lawn 
mowers and such things. Did they 
keep typewriters? No, they had none 
in stock, but could get some for me: 
What sort did I require? 

“What sort?” I stammered. “Why, 
a—a typewriter!” 

“Bless you!” grinned my friend. 
“There’s about as many sorts of ’em 
as there is of bicycles!” 


Trying to Buy the Best 


My heart sank. Once upon a time I 
owned a bicycle. For all I know I 
own it now. If it isn’t somewhere 
under the last load of coal, I am cred- 
ibly informed, the janitor must have 
changed his mind and taken it away 
after all. When my friends ask me 
why I cycle no longer I tell them that 
I’m too busy, or it doesn’t agree with 
me, or I prefer motoring. But thé 
real reason is that I simply haven't 


the moral courage to go through the 
ordeal of buying again. 

But, alas! my present need brooked 
no delay. Gloomily I went downtown 
once more in search of the best. Im- 
agine my relief to find all my misgiv- 
ings vanish as soon as I crossed the 
threshold of the “Smiler Typewriter.” 
The manager was of an affability no 
mere bicycle seller could approach. 
He at least had no doubt as to the 
best. Nervously I confided to him my 
first impression, and he promptly said 
it was correct; there was only one 
typewriter, and that was the “Smiler.” 
He swept his hands over the keys, 
and before I could say “Jack Robin- 
son” a whole line of clear type was 
before me. 


Machine Was a Wonder 


“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the party.” 

“It is, indeed!” said I, searching for 
my address. 

He stared. “Ah, -yes, yes!” His 
hands hovered over the keyboard for 
another moment. 

“There is betwixt that smile we 
would aspire to——” he wrote. 

“Quite so!” I nodded, taking out my 
card case. 

He smiled. 

“Life is but a walking shadow!” 
came as a final crescendo. 

“Too true!” I assented dreamily. 
“What is it at the best?” 

The thought struck me. I shut up 
my card case with a snap. The ma- 
chine seemed wonderful to me, but 
how did I know I was getting the 
best? 

“T’ll let you know,” I said hurriedly, 
and took my leave. 

It was a happy thought. Not that 
the manager of the “Amazon,” a few 
doors off, said anything derogatory to 
the “Smiler’—he preferred not to, he 
told me frankly—but I could see by 
his eye I had had a narrow escape. 
He pointed out dozens of little things 
I hadn’t noticed in the “Smiler,” the 
lack of any one of which would make 
me miserable for life. And as for 
speed, I had only to look—— 
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“Now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of the party,” he 
wrote in the twinkling of an eye. 


All Wrote the Same Line 


“Yes, certainly,” I assented mechan- 
ically. But then, “What a marvelous 
coincidence!” I burst out. 

But he already had executed an- 
other tour de force: 

“There is betwixt that smile we 
would aspire to ia 

Was I dreaming—or what? 

“No other machine has so velvety 
a touch,” he went on. “Just look!” 
and before I could get a word in he 
had printed: 

“Life is but a walking shadow!” 

I couldn’t make. head or tail of it. 
Were the machines tuned up to these 
particular sentiments, like so many 
phonographs? I resolved to try the 
“Banger,” over the way. 

The “Banger” salesman was, if pos- 
sible, even more affable than his con- 
freres. He laughed aloud when I told 
him where I had been. Who could 
have suspected that the “Smiler” and 
the “Amazon” only eked out a miser- 


able existence by means of the “Bang. 
er’s” castoff patents? 

“Now, this is what I call a ma- 
chine!” He stroked it lovingly, 
“Watch!” And with magic speed he 
wrote: 

“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of the party.” 

“Go on!” I gasped. 

“There is betwixt that smile we 
would aspire to——” I knew too well 
what was coming. 

I sank into a chair. 

“Anything the matter?” 
solicitously. 

“Life is but a walking shadow!” was 
all that I could utter. 

He jumped up threateningly. 

“Why the dickens didn’t you tell me 
you were in the business, too?” he 
cried in a rage. 

Two more visits to the stores of 
different makers, and at each the 
method of showing the machine's 
speed was the writing of these sen- 
timents. Each concern showed me 
new appliances, without which each 
claimed I might as well write by hand. 


he asked 





The Study of the Textbook 
By O. E. Knott, Newark, N. J. 


FTER having devoted four years 
exclusively to the textbook side 
of shorthand work, I am afraid 
I will be judged as prejudiced 
to this end of the work, and I 
am willing to admit that if I should lean 
to either side it would most assuredly be 
toward the theory part of the study. 

As a student’s start determines his 
ending, surely the foundation must be 
well laid and each stone firmly cemented 
in its proper place in order to insure the 
best ultimate results. Thoroughness and 
accuracy must be the motto of the short- 
hand student from the time he starts 
the first division of consonants until he 
has mastered every principle given in the 
manual. It is impossible to build a 
strong structure on a weak foundation, 
and even though a student is able to get 
most of the dictation and to fill in 
satisfactorily the few words he may 
have omitted, the time will come, sooner 
or later, when the defects in the founda- 
tion will show by the inaccuracy of the 
transcripts. 

You must agree that it is not the 


“6 aS 
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many words of the dictation that causes 
trouble, but the few that are not, per- 
haps, in the student’s vocabulary and 
are not written according to principle. 
As Mr. J. N. Kimball has said, ‘‘ Two 
or three outlines will bowl you over as 
quickly as two or three hundred, if 
placed in the right spot.’’ Therefore, 
it is the preparation for just such words 
that necessitates perfect familiarity with 
the principles, and.the writer who has 
not these principles at his command is 
sure to become discouraged when he 
enters dictation, lose confidence in him- 
self, in the system, and shorthand in 
general. The trouble in such cases is 
invariably due to the lack of a thorough 
knowledge of the textbook. 

Now, my aim in writing this article 
is to offer a few suggestions that may 
be helpful or encouraging to those who 
have taken up this line of work, and I 
assure you that they are possible and 
practicable, and have been applied in 
my classroom for the past several years. 

First, I would impress upon the stu- 
dent that shorthand must be both writ- 
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ten avd read, and in order to do that 
precision must be the uppermost 
thought from the beginning. Master 
the «cnsonants so that you are able to 
write rapidly, then take care that the 
short strokes are uniform, and as short 
as is possible to make them to form a 
good, clear joining—then the long ones 
will take care of themselves. Above 
all, be uniform in the execution of your 
characters throughout the entire course, 
and you will have no more difficulty 
in spelling shorthand correctly than 
you would longhand. By being able 
to spell the words fluently, the reading 
of shorthand is rendered comparatively 
easy, for hesitancy in spelling and exe- 
euting means difficulty in pronouncing, 
and persistent, untiring practice is sure 
to bring the desired result. 

In order to bring the students up to 
this proficiency in both writing and 
reading, I have arranged a classifying 
test of twenty questions after the third 
lesson, and require them to make a 
grade of 90 per cent to be eligible 
for advancement. Those making a 
lower grade are taken over the work 
again as carefully as a beginner until 
they are capable of making the required 
grade. 

It stimulates a student to work 
harder if he knows what is coming, and 
why it is necessary, so I spare no pains 
in explaining the object and require- 
ments of this test, for if you get a 
student in the habit of practicing a 
great deal from the beginning his pride 
will cause him to continue in order to 
maintain the grade of work he has 
started. 

I also give another test after the 
eighth lesson, and at the end of the 
manual, and I mark very closely each 
paper with reference to accuracy, neat- 
ness, legibility and movement. Many 
who are poor longhand writers find it 
a little difficult to get a good shorthand 
movement, and in addition to the drill] 
they get in the regular shorthand pen- 
manship class I have them practice 
such combinations as pr, pl, fr, fl, ete., 
comparing them with similar movements 
used in longhand writing. 

The student will be surprised to see 
the improvement in his shorthand pen- 
manship after practicing these drills 
carefully and conscientiously for two 
or three weeks. I have seen some very 
poor longhand writers become neat and 
accurate shorthand writers in a com- 
paratively short time through these 
drills. Students, do not think, then, 
that your teacher is finding fault with 


you if he criticises your shorthand work 
and insists that you re-practice some 
difficult joining, for he realizes what 
you are not yet able to realize, that you 
would have to pay the penalty later for 
what would be gross negligence on his 
part to overlook while laying the foun- 
dation. 

A student very often handicaps him- 
self by an eagerness to get into dicta- 
t.on too quickly, because he does not 
realize the inevitable failure which is 
sure to come to anyone who has not 
mastered the principles. Have confi- 
dence in your teacher. Let him outline 
your course for you, as he has profited 
by the experience of many others be- 
fore you, and can, undoubtedly, direct 
you along the shortest and surest road 
to success. 

Do not lay your textbook away the 
day you enter dictation. It is at this 
point that the most thorough review 
should begin. You are now just at the 
stage where you are capable of under- 
standing the technicalities of the sys- 
tem, and by coming in contact with new 
words daily will appreciate the real 
value of the word-building principles 
of the textbook. 

if you are able to write every word 
in the manual accurately, and repeat 
the rules understandingly, you have cov- 
ered more ground than you realize, for 
in this one seemingly small book can 
be seen the beginning and end of your 
success in this field of work. 

The better you understand the text- 
book, the better you will like it and 
the more you will appreciate the great 
fountain of knowledge it contains. It 
makes you self-reliant, which is essen- 
tial to progress, and it will always be 
a satisfaction to know that whatever 
you write is being written correctly. 
Have confidence in yourself, in your 
teacher and in the system; have an aim, 
and work for it with the determination 
that is necessary to attain anything 
worth attaining, and you are sure to 
be rewarded in accordance with your 
ability and preparation. 


Truth, in its struggle for recognition, 
passes through four distinct stages. 
First, we say; it is damnable, dangerous, 
disorderly, and will surely disrupt soci- 
ety. Second, we declare it is heretical, 
infidelic, and contrary to the Bible. 
Third, we say it is really a matter of no 
importance either one way or the other. 
Fourth, we aver that we always upheld 
and believed it—Elbert Hubbard. 
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A Creditable Record 


N a recent letter Miss Gertrude 
: Harvey, the well-known and 

‘ popular principal of the Short- 
CHS D hand Department of Brown’s 
ae Business College, Galesburg, 
Ill, says: 

“A letter just received from Miss 
Nina Hatchitt, one of my 
last year students, states 
that she has received a 
Civil Service appoint- 
ment as stenographer at 
Washington. Miss Hatch- 
itt entered our school 
September 1, 1905, and 
graduated from our 
Shorthand Department at 
the end of six months, 
having during this time 
also taken a portion of the course in 
bookkeeping. She was a very rapid 
writer, and did most excellent work. It 
was her wish to take a Civil Service ex- 
amination, and she studied to that end, 
taking her examination September 
27th, less than two 
months ago. Within a 
month she received her 
grades, which averaged 
above 90 per cent, and on 
November 20th, in less 
than two months after 
the date of her examina- 
tion, has received an ap- 
pointment. She will re- 
port for duty as soon as 
the position she now 
holds can be filled. 

“This makes three of my Gregg 
graduates who have received such ap- 
pointments, and I feel quite proud of 
them. I know you, also, are glad to 
hear when Gregg Shorthand comes out 
victorious, and so send the good news 
to you.” 


Speed Philosophy 

PEED in shorthand writing 

means simply the getting 
Co down of correct and readable 
Gees) Outlines for the words and 

phrases which one hears— 
simply the process of writing—and 
anything which will assist that 
process will add to speed. That 
is a good argument, is it not? Now 
what is the first thing which will 
aid in that respect? Simply a sharp- 
pointed pencil. That is all. Sharpen 
your pencils at both ends and have 


Miss Harvey 


Miss Hatchitt 


more than one at hand for immediate 
use. I will wager that will add 
ten words per minute if you write 
less than one hundred words per min- 
ute—and the why of it all is this. A 
sharp-pointed pencil covers less space 
on the paper—hence less friction— 
hence less labor in writing. That is 
one reason. But there is another and 
a still better reason. I cannot give a 
good explanation of the fact, but fact 
it is, that if a sharp-pointed pencil is 
used notes are less “scrawly” and 
more perfect, and more than all that, 
the mind lets go of an outline made 
with a sharp point quicker than it does 
one made with a fat, dull point. Any 
good reporter will tell you that, though 
none of them may be able to give you 
a satisfactory explanation. Letting go 
of one outline—mentally—and pro- 
ceeding with another without delay 
means speed.. Each is a mental-me- 
chanical process—a combined process 
of mind and hand. Each part of the 
process requires time, and if ever so 
little be clipped off from each the re- 
sult in a minute’s time will be an ag- 
gregate of ten per cent gain almost 
every time. Keep a sharp point for a 
month and let me know the result. 
You will find it an excellent scheme no 
matter what system you write; it is 
not a matter of system, but of notes. 
Take my advice, you people who write 
me about “speed.” If I’m the doctor, 
take my medicine—J. N. Kimball in 
the Typewriter and Phonographic 
World. 


The ‘‘Brain Brokers”’ 


Mr. Harry C. Spillman, formerly 
principal of the Shorthand Depart- 
ment of the Rockford High School, 
and secretary of the High School Sec- 
tion of the Federation, is now with 
the Chicago office of Hapgoods, “the 
national organization of brain brok- 
ers.” He will be in attendance at the 
convention in Cleveland to represent 
Hapgoods and explain a new plan of 
co-operation between that organization 
and school proprietors. Many expert 
stenographers have secured desirable 
positions through Hapgoods, and Mr. 
Spillman has our best wishes for suc- 
cess in his new sphere of work, for 
which he is so well qualified through 
previous experience and school con- 
nections. 


Consistency is a deadly foe to prog- 
ress.—Emerson. 

















The Quotation Shop 


Conducted by MAIDA GREGG 





With a toast to thee and a toast to me, 
And to all who come our way, 
We'll drink to the best, forget the rest, 
Make life a holiday. ¥ 
With the holly berries gleaming red, 
And the mistletoe swinging above our 
head, 
Who wouldn’t by bright Hope be led, 
On this Christmas Day? 
. © + 


I have always thought of Christmas 
time as a good time; a kind, forgiving, 
pleasant time; a time when men and 
women seem by one consent to open 
their hearts freely; and so I say “God 
bless Christmas.”—Charles Dickens. 


> * 


The real Christmas novelty is to get 
what you want. 


A Happy Christmas to You, Dear Reader 





In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was 
born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that trans- 
figures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us 
live to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


Blessings on the head of the man, 
or woman—it must have been a 
woman—who first invented Christmas 
presents! They bless them that give 
and them that take, filling them both 
alike with an affectionate rapture, in 
whose warm glow the little resent- 
ments and jealousies of workaday 
friction are consumed, and translated 
to sweet remembrance. 

—Alex. M. Thompson. 





A Christmas Inventory 





What did I get? 

Fool things, you bet !— 
Pinballs, pincushions, pintrays, pincups, 
Three cat-calendars, three of pups; 
Eight elastics for garters (you know 
I've worn supporters since long ago); 
Six aigrettes for the hair worn high 
(And I’ll wear mine low till the day I die); 
A seal it would drive me mad to use, 
A pretty fan (I’m a strict recluse); 
A fountain pen that is out of whack, 
And I'd just as soon had a jumping jack ; 
Thomas a’Kempis (I like the wits), 
Three neck-stocks, and they're all misfits 


And all the colors that I can’t wear; 
Cases and boxes, and bags galore, 

That, I tell you frankly, are just a bore; 
A painted blotter whose use I doubt, 
And a fol-de-rol that I can’t make out;— 


Oh, what did I get? 


Fool things, you bet! 





—The Grumbler. 
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Sense and Nonsense: 


At the banquet he was scheduled for 
an after-dinner talk, 

But when his time for speaking came 
his courage seemed to balk; 

He felt that if he tried it he should 
just give up the ghost, 

And so they skipped his number, but 
they marked it “quail on toast.” 

Nizon Waterman. 
oS : +” 


Of all the helpful mottoes in the books 
on Fortune’s shelf 
The one that you should follow is the 
best one: “Help Yourself.” 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit. 


* * * 


Precedent is the terror of second-rate 
men.—Dr. Joseph Parker. 
+ * * 


Life is a druggist’s clerk; she is al- 
ways out of the particular thing we 
want, but she has something else just 
as good. —Elbert Hubbard. 


* * *# 


“People call me insane,” said the 
late George Francis Train, “and I 
don’t blame them. What would a vil- 
lage of peanuts say if some day a co- 
coanut rolled in among them?” 


* a * 


“Do you like music?” asked the 
Brooklyn man. “I just love it,” ex- 
claimed the maiden from Chicago. 
“Mamma scolds me dreadfully for 
spending so much time with my pho- 
nograph.” ae le 


The Human Touch 
High thoughts and noble in all lands 
Help me;. my soul is fed by such. 
But, ah, the touch of lips and hands— 
The human touch! 
Warm, vital, close, 
dear,— 
These need I most, and now, and here. 
—Henry Burton. 
- bd + 


What’s the Use? 
Oh, what’s the use of sighin’ 

If some days are dark and long? 
Oh, what’s the use of cryin’ 

If the birds have ceased their song? 


life’s symbols 


Say, what’s the use of borrowin’ 
Any trouble here at all? 
Now, what’s the use of sorrowin’ 


Over things beyond recall? 


But I tell you there’s a feelin’ 
‘That you get from smilin’ free; 
It’s the feelin’ of contentment, 
And that’s good enough for me. 
—Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 
* oe ” 


“God bless us all,” said Tiny Tim, 


and so say I. . - 


“Just as good” is seldom good and 
never just. s+ @ 


One man takes his work as a stone 
around his neck and sinks to apathy. 
Another takes it as a stepping-stone 
and mounts to success. 


* * * 


One way to measure your success is 
by the earnestness with which your 
competitors lie about you. 

* * 7 


We never know how good a thing 
is until we see the imitation. 


* > * 


An up-to-date Hades should have 
convention addresses for the worst of 
the wicked instead of brimstone. 


* * * 


Never judge by appearances. The 
man who wears a diamond pin may 
be really wealthy. —Lowell Citizen. 

- * = 


“IT like so and so,” exclaimed a 
youthful heroine, “he is so dastardly; 
he dast do anything under the heav- 
ens.” i ac” 


If you are not sure of the merit of 
your ideas, quote them as another’s. 
” + + 
“Money talks,” says General Roos- 
ter in “Woodland,” and added mourn- 
fully, “but all it ever said to me was 
‘Good-bye.’ ” s sé 


There is an idea abroad among 
moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I 
have to make good: myself. But my 
duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have 
to make him happy—if I may. 

—Robert L. Stevenson. 


* ¢* *# 


There is work that is work, and 
there is play that is play; there is 
play that is work and work that is 
play, and in only one of these lies 
happiness. —Gelett Burgess. 
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Suggestions for the Young Court Reporter—cContinued 


The Judge’s Charge 
By W. E. H..Searcy 


HE most difficult work of a 
court reporter is found in re- 
porting the charge of the 
judge in important cases. In 
strictly technical cases but 
few reporters succeed in making ab- 
solutely correct reports; but when it 
comes to reporting the charges in 
such cases, nine out of ten stenogra- 
phers will fail. Having had an ex- 
perience of seventeen or eighteen 
years as Official court reporter, in a 
Circuit Court, we offer a few sugges- 
tions to those just entering upon this 
work. 
(1) Listen attentively to the legal 
argument which is directed to the 
court, make a short note of the points 
raised, and the books and cases cited. 
Try to understand the legal conten- 
tion of each side as it is presented. 
These legal arguments are generally 
made at the beginning of the case, 
when there is a demurrer in the case, 
or a special plea of some kind, or mo- 
tion made to dismiss, or amendments 
are offered. They are often made 
when the testimony is concluded, and 
the case is about to be presented to 
the jury. Counsel who are to have 


the conclusion before the jury are 


generally required to give the opposite 
side the points upon which they will 
rely, and the authorities they will 
present, to sustain their contentions. 
Sometimes the legal status of a case 
comes out on a motion to non-suit 
the plaintiff. No matter when or in 


what manner the law of the case is 
presented, let the reporter make care- 
ful notes of the legal contentions on 
both sides. Then, when the court 
charges the jury, the reporter will un- 
derstand something of what the judge 
says. 

(2) The court reporter should not 
report the evidence of the case blind- 
ly. He must make each case “his 
case” and keep the evidence in his 
mind, and see what the parties are 
driving at. He must listen attentively 
to the objections that are made, and 
see what the object of the case is, 
and where it is all tending. This will 
enable the reporter to understand the 
court’s charge, so far as it bears on 
the issues of the case arising under 
the evidence. 

(3) A court reporter should read 
law at his odd moments. A _ good 
practice is to turn to the code of your 
state and copy the index many times. 
That will give a practice upon legal 
terms that will be constantly met in 
court. After the words in the index 
can be rapidly written and read, refer 
to the body of the book to ascertain 
the meaning of such as are not fa- 
miliar. This will help greatly in re- 
porting the judge’s charge. 

(4) In conclusion, let us say: The 
court reporter must think as well as 
write, and remember as well as re- 
cord. It ought to be the boast of a 
court reporter thal he can tell every- 
thing that has been testified to, and 
all the points of the judge’s charge, 
without looking at his notes. Try 
this, and success will begin to dawn 
where doubt and fear have dwelt. 





The Rise of George B. Cortelyou 


Mr. Cortelyou’s experience in mat- 
ters of administration has been re- 
markably varied. In this regard he 
takes rank with Secretaries Root and 
Taft. His rise from obscurity has beeu 
almost romantically rapid. In 1894 he 
Was stenographer to the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General; then exec- 
utive clerk, assistant secretary, and 
secretary to the President—to two 
Presidents, for Roosevelt retained him 
as his secretary. In 1903 he was ap- 
pointed as the first Secretary of Com- 


merce and Labor; then he became 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee-—a post he still holds— 
and next Postmaster-General. Thus, 
ten years after entering the Postoffice 
Department as a stenographer he had 
become its official head. Now he is to 
be Secretary of the Treasury, a port- 
folio which officially ranks next to that 
of the Secretaryship of State, and 
which in the hands of a strong man 
surpasses it in power.—Collier’s Week- 
ly, Nov. 3, 1906. 
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The Indiana Business College Association 


HE Indiana Business College 

Association met in Indianap- 

olis on November 16th and 

17th. The meeting was in 

every way the most success- 
ful in the history of the Association, 
there being nearly eighty members 
present. The most important papers 
were one on “A Practical Course of 
Study for the Average Business Col- 
lege” by Mr. Enos Spencer, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and one on “A Practical Ed- 
ucation,” by Mr. F. A. 
Cotton, State Superin- 
tendent of Indiana. The 
discussion of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s paper’ brought 
out the fact that the 
Indiana business. col- 
leges are almost unani- 
mously of opinion that 
they ought to insist on 
one hundred per cent 
in examinations on the 
four elementary rules and in discount 
and interest in arithmetic. 

Two very instructive papers on the 
subject of teaching shorthand were 
read by two of the most experienced 
teachers in the state, Mr. S. H. East 
of Indianapolis and Mr. A. N. Hirons 
of Muncie. Mr. Hirons covered the 
whole course in a very practical man- 
ner and his paper was very helpful to 
the less experienced teachers. Mr. East 


A. N. Hirons 


explained a systematic course of dic- ' 


tation and a very complete method of 
keeping a record of the work of each 
individual student. 


Penmanship was taken care of by 
Mr. H. O. Keesling of New Albany, 
and his paper was such as to evoke 
from Mr. Zaner the remark, “There is 
nothing to criticise or discuss in that 
paper, one can only commend.” 

There was but one lady on the pro- 
gram, Miss Laura A. Sanderson of In- 
dianapolis. She read a paper on 
“Spelling Reform.” It was athought- 
ful paper and led to the following 
resolution, which was passed unani- 
mously: “The Indiana Business Col- 
lege Association endorses the reform 
suggested by the Carnegie Committee, 
and recommends the use of the amend- 
ed spelling by its members wherever 
practicable.” 

“The Relation of the Business Col- 
lege to the Public School System,” was 
treated by Mr. Albert Jones, of Rich- 
mond, Ind. He showed that the pri- 
vate business college holds a position 
in the educational system of the coun- 
ty that can be filled by no other school. 

One of the most enjoyable features 
of the convention was the dinner given 
by the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany. In addition to the commercial 
college people the Remington Com- 
pany showed a delicate attention to 
the other standard typewriter men by 
inviting their state agents to the ban- 
quet. 

After the banquet the guests were 
treated to a most entertaining talk on 
“Wayside Notes,” by Mr. Alva O. 
Reser, of Lafayette, Ind. 





Opportunities for Young Men 


Reserve Force 


HERE is a further reason for 
the enlarged opportunities of 
the well-equipped young man 
or woman. The exigencies 
of modern business impera- 
tively demand that the employer 
have on hand a reserve supply of 
young people, well acquainted with his 
business, to draw on. He is thus saved 
the expense and trouble of filling re- 
sponsible positions, unexpectedly made 
vacant, with employes who have re- 
ceived their training in another office, 
and are thus unfamiliar with his meth- 
ods. The sudden death or retirement 
of some old employe must never mean 


the disruption of some important de- 
partment, and it never will mean that, 
where there are a number of young 
men being developed into the type of 
assistant: needed. 


Preparedness 

It is preparedness, therefore, to take 
advantage of his opportunities that en- 
ables the young man or woman to suc- 
ceed. As a part of this preparedness 
a knowledge of shorthand is almost 
indispensable. For many it is the open 
gate to the business world. There is 
no art that will so readily gain for 
its practitioner an entrance into busi- 
ness life. Many a man owes to his 
knowledge of shorthand his admission 
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. business or profession, in which 
rose to prominence 


into 
he ibsequently 
and success, 

It goes without saying that the 
young man with a knowledge of short- 
hand is the more desirable employe. 
It enables him to be of’ immediate 
assistance in almost all departments. 
He is afforded the double advantage of 
learning the business in its complete- 
ness and being useful to his employer 
from the very beginning. Moreover, 
the stenographer is brought in close 
association with heads of departments 
and others in important positions, and 
he is thus given a constant oppor- 
tunity to impress favorably men who 
are able to advance his interests. 

Stenography Counts 

Again, stenography is a help to bet- 
ter things. To the young man ambi- 
tious for professional success, it affords 
a means of support while preparing 
for his profession. Many a young 
professional student has found that a 
knowledge of shorthand opened the 
door of the professional office to him, 
and furnished him with lucrative em- 
ployment, while at the same time it 
gave him an excellent opportunity to 
learn the practical side of his specialty. 

Numbers of prominent men got their 
start while acting as stenographers. 
The late John Hay, Secretary of State, 
the most accomplished member of 
President McKinley’s Cabinet, began 
his career as a stenographer. Hon. 
Daniel S. Lamont, ex-Secretary of 
War; Hon. Frank Black, ex-Governor 
of New York; Hon. William E. Mason, 
United States Senator from Illinois; 
Hon. William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, are exam- 
ples of men who made a knowledge 
of shorthand the means of advance- 
ment. Edward Bok, the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, out of which 
he has made a fortune, first learned to 
do things well as a stenographer. A 
few years ago George B. Cortelyou 
was a stenographer in one of the pub- 
lic departments at Washington. His 
position brought him in personal touch 
with public men of the first rank, who 
were thus enabled to appreciate his 
ability, and in a few years he rose to 
a seat in the Cabinet. The annals of 
business and professional life record 
the names of many men who have 
found shorthand the stepping-stone 
to success.—From Canadian Stenog- 
rapher. 


Another Court Reporter 


E take pleasure in presenting 

herewith a photograph of 

Miss Georgia Harrington, 

who was recently appointed 

official reporter of the Circuit 
Court of Delaware County, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Miss Harrington acquired her knowl- 
edge of shorthand 
under the instruction 
of Mr. A. N. Hirons, 
who is principal of 
the Shorthand Depart- 
ment of the Muncie 
Business College, Mun- 
cie, Ind. When she 
graduated in the 
spring of 1893 she se- 
cured a position with 
Ball & Needham, at- 
torneys. Mr. Hirons informs us that 
she was an indefatigable and enthusi- 
astic writer of shorthand and soon 
gained the reputation of being one of 
the most rapid shorthand writers in 
the city. Miss Harington was offered 
a position in the office of Swift & Co., 
Chicago, but did not accept it because 
she was specializing in law work. 

We hope in a future issue of the 
magazine to be able to give a fac- 
simile of Miss Harrington’s actual re- 
porting notes. 


Miss Harrington 


New York Teachers 


The Annual Convention of the Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Section of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the High School Building in 
Syracuse, on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 27th next. Papers will be pre- 
sented touching on various phases of 
commercial education by some of the 
most prominent New York educators, 
and addresses will also be given by 
one or two of the most prominent busi- 
ness men in the state. 

It is the earnest endeavor of the 
committee having the program in 
charge to make this as profitable and 
pleasant a meeting as commercial 
teachers can anywhere attend. To this 
end a cordial invitation is extended 
to every commercial teacher in the 
state to be with us on that occasion. 

WILLIAM B. Curtis, Chairman, 
Commercial High School, Dunkirk, 

A 
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Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 

night; any time; all the time. 
Y our reader never tires —is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 





The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’ s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 




















A Reasonable Price 
will be paid for the first three num- 
bers of the ‘‘LicHT LINER’’ and for 
the May 1899 issue of the ‘‘GREGG 
WRITER, Volume II, No. 8. 
ADDRESS “K,” care GREGG WRITER 


How’ s This: *Have you a good teacher or 
stenog rap her and typewriter, 
Ladies preferably woman, available at once? If so, 
wire. Papers to follow. Salary seventy- 
five. Must teach Gregg and understand Pitman.” 
This telegram from Supt. W. M. Stevens, Sioux 
City, lowa, Nov. 27. put an Ai teacher just out of a 
@ = hard private school position into touch with ideal 
conditions in a good high school without loss of 

time. We need you and we can help you. Write 
The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 

A Specialty by a Specialist 

E. E. Gaylord, Manager. 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 

















INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE ONE GREAT 
STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


Can it trul As said of A other book 


than WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY that it is:— 

The Standard of the Federal and State Courts? 
The Standard of the Govt. Printing Office? 
The Basis of nearly all the Schoolbooks? In- 
dorsed by every State School Supt.? Univer- 
sally recommended by College Presidents and 
Educators? T he Standard for over 99% of 
the Newspapers? 

UP TO DATE and RELIABLE. 

2380 Pages. Illustrations. 
Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


Wesster’s COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regular 
and Thin I’aper editicns. Unsurpassed for 
eegance ard convenience. 

1116 PaGES AND 14.0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 














Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”—Free, 


G. & C. MERRIAM aw 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U. 
GET THE BksT. 


Sho est lSools 


on the subjects of spelling, letter writing, 
English, shorthand, typewriting. commercial 
law, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, the most 
practical business practice, and the best 
pocket dictionary are published by 
THE PRACTICAL TExT Book COMPANY 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 











Commercial School, lo- 


FOR SAL cated in fine territory 


in eastern state. Doing Good Business. Must 
be sold at once. Bargain. If you mean business 





address “Commercial,” care of Grerg Writer 








“A Keep Your Lis 
phones 


OT aday passes without one or 
more vacancies being placed on 
our books. We want teachers 

of Penmanship, Shorthand and all 
Commercial branches at salaries from 
$75 to $125 per month. 

Free Registration. “No Position, No Pay.” 
1. COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
2. GENERAL TEACHERS 
3. BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT 


Meet us at the Cleveland Convention and send now for 
Registration Form G 


KINSLEY-DRAKE c0., 245 Broadway, New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Hapgoods Helps School Proprietors 





Tomorrow’s success depends upon your ability to create a 
market for what you are producing today. There is an oppor- 
tunity for every young man; Hapgoods finds that opportunity. 


WE MAINTAIN TWELVE OFFICES in the business centers of the 
United States and Europe and supply 20,000 firms with competent office help. 


WE WANT TO CO-OPERATE WITH SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 
which means a dependable guarantee that your students will become satisfied 
bookkeepers and stenographers—not perpetual ‘‘knockers.’’ It costs you 
nothing to line up with us on this proposition and 7¢ means dollars to you. 


SEE OUR REPRESENTATIVE AT CLEVELAND CONVENTION; 
get our proposition and reach out for new business. 


HAPGOODS 


Suite 1048 Hartford Building, Chicago 


San Francisco St. Paul 
Washington Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


London, Eng. Pittsburg 
New York Cleveland 
St. Louis Seattle 











Civil Service 
Examination 


IN SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING 
NEXT SPRING 


Now is the time to begin your preparation 
for the spring examination. Nothing is 
gained bydelay. Let me help you prepare 
for this examination as I have helped hun- 
dreds of others. I know what Uncle Sam 
wants, and can help you prepare for this 
examination better than any other school 
in the country. Send for my free test in 
copying and spacing, which will show you 
your present ability. 80 per cent of those 
who took the examination last spring 
failed, and this was caused principally 
because they began their preparation at 
the eleventh hour. Don’t number your- 
self among the failing ones. Don’t 
procrastinate. 


E. Evans Partello 
4414 Eighth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Ie Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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SOLD - RENTEDO 


Typewriters 
Catalogue on Application 
Machines Shipped for Inspection 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
14 Barclay St. 319 Dearbom St. 
343 Broadwa' 58 Plymouth Ct, 
90 St. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
38 Bromfield St. 715 Sansom St. 
RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 
605 E. Main St. 208 N. Ninth St. 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
817 Wyandotte St. 138 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1011 Golden Gate 


Executive Office 
343 Bway, N.Y. 











Any Stenographer Can Geta Better 
Position 


If he knows how to get it—and keep it. 
Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 

showed you how to save fifteen minutes a day 

and do the work better, wouldn’t that be worth 
the price of a year’s subscription to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER showed you how to overcome 
some bothersome detail in your work, wouldn’t 
that be worth a dollar to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE STEN- 
_a OGRAPHER and the application of its teach- 
ing to your daily work increased your earning 
power only two or three dollars a week, 
wouldn’t that be worth a dollar to you? 
There really isn’t any supposing about it— 
these are just a few of the certainties you 
buy with a year’s subscription to THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER. 


FREE TO GREGG WRITERS 

If they will send us $1.00 for “THE STENOGRAPHER™ 
for 12 months. A GOOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK IN 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. A cloth-bound book, 
price 75 cents, that teaches a aatural easy, effective style, 
free from that stereotyped commercial jargon which the 
best business men are trying so hard to avoid. 
_ The only way to get a better position and salary is to 
improve. Keep “THE STENOGRAPHER"™ and this dicta- 
tion book at your elbow, and in six months you will be 
worth twice what you are now, and you will get it, too. 
15c. in stamps 3-mos. trial subscription. Sample copy free. 
FREE “Tse Srenocrarner’s Desk Book” 

— Bright, Cheerful, Helpful, Makes 
You think, Helps you earn more salary, Les- 
sens your worry, Shows you how to save time 
and energy. A postal will bring it. 


THE STENOGRAPHER 
1413 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








THIS CUT IS ACTUAL SIZE OF PEN 


Gregg Pen 


It is pay conceded 
that the pen is the better 
instrument for short- 
hand writing. 


Through the numerous 
inquiries received from 
students, stenographers 
and teachers, we became 
convinced that there was 
a great demand for a 
really good fountain pen 
at a moderate price. 


We have been investi- 
gating, experimenting 
and figuring with a view 
to securing such a pen— 
and we have at last suc- 
ceeded. 


THE GREGG PEN, in 
our judgment, will give 
as much satisfaction as 
any of the largely adver- 
tised pens sold at $2.50 
and $3.00. 


If the pen is not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser, we 
will replace it or promptly 
refund the money. 


This is merely an an- 
nouncement—we do not 
intend to conduct an ex- 
tensive campaign on be- 
half of the GREGG PEN, 
as the margin of profit at 
the low price we have 
named would not justify 
it. But we do believe the 
pen will havea very large 
sale through the recom- 
mendation of those who 
use it. If you purchase 
the pen and find it satis- 
factory, we ask that you 
bring it to the attention 
of your friends. 


Each pen is sent in a neat 
box with filler and direc- 
tions. 


PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Chicago 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 
by a School of Penmanship 


A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 


‘The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


: A practical, business-like 
SO up-to-date typewriter for 


eee” 8 — Only $60.00 


Speedy— Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 
One of the largest railway corporations 
§ in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 
John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and ‘has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 


Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 da: free trial. Do not b iti 
machine of any kind without investigating the the Wellington No.2 Pe a 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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A long-felt need with 
all Stenographers....... Shorthand 
Dictionary 


—Typewriter 
Backing Sheets = Contains the 


Why you should use our Sheets: <9 —- 7. Pe 


It saves time, by showing how near you are 
to the bottom of your paper. It is numbered ; — J j words. 
or sing ie spacing. Dic >. - j ™ 
, It gives easy touch and deadens the sound, =" ys in Re 
as it is re pliable than a platen roller. Slan iea er 
It improves letters and carbon duplicates, with side stamp 
prevent soos of paper and wrinkling of i in old; vest- 
rbons and papers. | ° 2 
we prevents eraser from tearing paper and poc et s1ze, 
makes carbon paper last twice as long. convenient for 
It saves the type and roller from wearing reference. 
out, protects the roller from indentation, and 
lengthens the life of the machine. “The Dictionary is 
It makes an old roller equal to the new, by far the best 
smooth one, and worn type give a uniform im- thing of the kind in 
pression any system of 
The intrinsic value of our sheets to the user, shorthand.”—G. S 
compared with the insignificant cost, is be- McClure, Harris- 
yond comparison. burg, Pa. 
All who try them are pleased. 
$1.00 per Dozen, Letter or Legal Size. Sent to any address, postpaid, 


See our Exhibit at the N. C. T. F. Convention at Cleve- for One Dollar 
land in December. 


BRATTON, RICE & CO. Gregg Publishing Company 


Suite 10, Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. Chicago 
COLUMBUS, OHIO t 


Z 7" 

















ONE GREGG WRITER 
SAYS 


“I saw your ad in the Gregg Writer, for the Professional Edition, so 
here is $1.00 for a year of Perambulus letters and English Studies you 
have been telling about.” 


Sometimes the Gregg readers forget to mention that their attention 
was directed to these treats through this paper. 


In such cases we can only guess, and Mr. Gregg fails to get full credit 
for the loyalty of his subscribers. 


A dollar subscription from any source brings ithe subscriber as much; 
but it will help all of us a little if you say “Here is a dollar for the 
good things you advertise in THE GREGG WRITER.” 


We wiil not mention them here, but will refer you to back numbers of 
this magazine for mention of the principal features now running in 
THE AMERICAN PENMAN, Professional Edition, published at Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. Are you missing them? From three to ten teachers a 
day have been adding their names to the roll for a number of weeks. 
$1.00 a year in advance. Sample 10 cents. 








= - 
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TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, all leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 
S dal] 2300 absolutely new Visible le Sholes 
machines built to sell for §700— 
our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Send today for our big catalogue list 
Free of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Il. 








The Canadian 
. Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 











E make a specialty of Business 
College catalogues and for 
that reason give you better 
service, better quality and lower price 
than you can get from your local 
printer. We have a variety of cuts and 
illustrations which you may have the 
free use of, and will supply any cut you 


want free of charge. 


Write for prices. 


The Campbell Company Printers 
205 South Canal Street Chicago 
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Two Magnificent Offers 


This advertisement should interest ‘every JOURNAL reader. The offers are 
genuine bargains. The price asked is but the cost of mailing. When the limited 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be had at any price. 


If you are interested send your order to-day. 


Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in “* Ames’ Copy Slips.” 


Ames’ Copy Slips.—Portfolio of 36 mov- Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
able copy-slips (4% x Binches), devoted to Writ- | Penmanship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover. 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and Devoted to the entire range of the penman's art 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, | —Writing, Flourishing. Lettering, etc. Many 
German and Engrossing Texts and various use- standard and fancy lettering alphabets. 

ul Lettering Alphabets—Roman, Italic, Gothic, Regular Price 

Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of Our Sacrifice Price...-..,-. 

copies of this work have been sold. 


Regular Price, per set $4 
Our Sacrifice Price. ...... is 


PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 229 B’way, N. Y. 








’ A handsome pin or button 
The Pratt Teachers Agency representing the two ellipti- 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York epee Tent ne 
Recommends college and normal graduates, enamel with gold lettering 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges and and gold border. Sent post- 
schools. ; 5 paid, 30cents. State whether 
Ro men! wept | pen A pe for ———> pin or button desired. 
cial teachers from public and private schools, hte ° 
and business colleges. Gregg Publishing i oes Chicago 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 
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Now READY 


Designed for Speed! 
Built to last! 


Sold Under the Positive Guarantee of being 
as Good as Money and Skill can Produce 








Model No. 8 Model No. 9 
Has 38 keys producing 76 characters Has 43 keys producing 86 characters 


Handsome Catalogue for the asking 





Experienced typewriter men wanted—Salesmen who have good jobs now— 
the kind that are satisfied where they are—can learn something 
to their advantage by communicating with— 


The Arithmograph Company 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Majestic Building, Chicago 


Sales Agencies Throughout the World 
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The Smith Pre mier 


Employment 
epartment 

















extends a hand to help the Smith 
Premier operator who is in search of 
employment. The assistance of this 
Department is entirely free of charge. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, New York. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 











For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the various 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price 50e (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address E. N. Miner, Publisher, 194 Broadway 
New York 
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The New 


“Remtico” 


TYPE CLEANER 


affords a new and 
improved method of 
cleaning the type of 
a Remington Type- 
writer. 





It Is 


Swift and 
Thorough. 


fe miiE “ REMTICO ”’ Type Cleaner cleans the type as swiftly 
T| as the fingers can touch the keys and it cleans them in 
the only safe and sure way—by the brush striking vertical- 
ly on each type. No soiling the fingers on either type or ribbon. 
The hands of the operator do not leave the keyboard. 


The « Remtico” Type Cleaner is simple in construction and 
may be adjusted to the Remington Typewriter in a moment. 
Once adjusted it need never be removed. When needed it is 
always ready ; when not needed it is always out of the way. 


PRICE $2.50. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 325-327 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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99 
ISIBLE 
, ENGAGEMENT 


UNDERWOOD 


Miss FritzWon 


THE SPEED CHAMPIONSHIP 
(SEND FOR PARTICULARS) 


“THE 
DEPENDABLE, DURABLE,BEAUTIFUL 


” VISIBLE” 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 
ALL THE TIME : 


WHY? 

















GUARANTEED BY 
UNDERWOOD IYPEWRITER Co. 


NEW YORK AnD ANYWHERE 
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